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CRISIS  MANAGEMENT. 
WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE? 


ABSTRACT 

The  1993  election  of  Bill  Clinton  briHight  to  the  office  of  the  President  a  team  of 
professionals,  many  very  young,  who  had  not  held  key  leadership  positions  in  the 
Executive  Department  for  at  least  the  last  twelve  years.  Is  the  new  President,  or  his  staff, 
trained  in  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT?  Just  who  is  in  charge  at  the  point  of  the  transition 
of  Presidential  power? 

Remarkably,  the  smooth  transition,  in  spite  of  crisis,  from  one  President  to 
another,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  is  one  of  the  lasting  strengths  of  the  United  States. 

However,  the  elements  of  regional  conflict  and  instant  destruction  by  terrorist  attack,  for 
example,  pose  potoitial  immediate  concerns  for  a  new  President,  especially  a  President 
(and  Party)  not  immediately  familiar  with  current  Federal  government  functions. 

This  rqjort  asserts  crisis  management  of  the  first  major  crisis,  faced  by  a  new 
President,  develops  the  blueprint  for  addressing  any  future  crisis  throughout  the  life  of  the 
administration.  In  addition,  examining  those  transitions  where  a  new  Pre«dait  is  also 
from  a  non-incumbent  party  provides  a  particularly  useful  cooldiook  of  do's  and  don'ts 
for  future  transitions.  Without  the  benefit  of  party  regulars  already  in  government,  a  non-  >r 
incumbent  administration  must  quickly  develop  its  own  method  of  crisis  management. 

Analysis,  greater  femiliaiity  and  understanding  of  the  problems  feeing  Presidential  a _ 

transitions,  and  addressing  these  issues,  could  reduce  the  potential  errors  in  strategic 

deciaon  making,  ultimately  improvmg  future  president  tnumdons.  Ljtft 
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CKlSISMANA^»f^(^ 
WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE? 


"0/91^  ertampmekscegfuataHUi  and  gnat  d09d$  Of  counge." 

JdinF.  Kennedy 

_ Profiles  in  Courage,  1956 _ 

Introduction 

We  had  been  standing  in  a  crowd  for  over  two  hours  hoping  to  catch  a  ^impse  of 
the  new  President.  For  a  January  day  in  Wa^nngton  D.C.,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
beautiful.  I  was  freezing,  but  my  son  did  not  serai  to  mind.  He  had  never  sera  a 
President  take  the  oath  of  office.  And  however  long  it  took,  he  was  going  to  see  the 
Presidrat.  Just  when  all  feeling  left  my  toes,  we  caught  sight  of  a  cavalcade  of  cars 
iqiproaching  the  C^tal.  "There  he  is,  there  he  is,"  my  son  oied  out.  Several  large 
limousines  sped  by,  foUowed  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  four  \^ieel  drive  vehicle.  Puzzled 
by  its  sudden  appearance,  my  son  asked,  "What's  that  truck  for?"  I  explained  that 
although  the  truck  was  not  as  ftuncy  as  the  rest  of  the  cars,  it  was  equally  as  important.. .it 
carried  information  to  launch  our  nuclear  force. 

But  my  son's  innocent  inquiry  raises  significant  issues.  Assuming  the  awesome 
power  of  the  United  States  Chief  Executive,  the  new  Presidrat  also  gra^s  the 
responsibility  to  lead  this  nation  in  a  crisis.  However,  the  Constitution  requires  no 
eiqierirace.  Launch  codes,  and  control  of  mass  weapons  of  destruction,  rqiresrat  just 
some  of  the  areas  the  new  Presidrat  must  learn.  Transition  is  swift  and  quick.  The  1993 
election  of  Bill  Clinton  brought  to  the  office  a  team  of  professionals,  many  very  young, 
who  had  not  hdd  key  leadership  positions  in  the  Executive  Department  for  at  least  the  last 
twelve  years.  Is  tte  new  President,  or  his  staff,  trained  in  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT? 

Just  who  is  in  charge  at  the  point  of  the  transition  of  Presidential  power? 
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CRISIS  MANAGEMENT. 
WHOISINCHARGET 


In  Chinese,  the  character  representing  "crisis”  has  a  double  meaning:  threat,  and 
opportnaity.  This  is  a  revealing  descriptitmofjust  what  a  "ciisis"  involves.  In 
addressing  a  "crisis",  a  new  President  must  quickly  assess  threats,  create  opportunity, 
and  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Remarkably,  the  smooth  transition,  m  ^te  of 
crisis,  from  one  President  to  another,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  is  one  of  the  mi^r 
strogths  of  the  United  States.  However,  the  elemoits  of  r^ional  conflict  and  instant 
destruction  by  terrorist  attack,  for  example,  pose  potential  immediate  concerns  for  a  new 
President...eq)eciaUy  a  President  (and  Party)  not  immediately  fiuniliar  with  current  Federal 
government  functions. 

I  contend  that  the  crisis  management  of  the  first  nugor  cri^  faced  by  a  new 
President  deveUsps  the  blueprint for  addresar^atgf future  crisis  throu^wut  the  life  of 
the  adnuTustration.  In  addition,  examining  those  transitions  of  a  new  President  cmdjrtm 
a  non-incumbant  party,  provides  a  particularly  useful  cookbook  of  do's  and  don'ts  for 
future  transidons.  A  new  administrcdion  must  quickly  develop  its  own  method  of  crisis 
management  Analysis  of,  and  greater  familiarity  and  understanding  with,  the  problems 
facit^  Presidential  transMans,  and  addressing  these  issues,  could  reduce  the  potential 
errors  in  strategic  decintm-making,  thereby  mqiroving future  premdendal  transitioHS. 


Discussion 


"Nothing  gives  tme  person  so  muck  aivanUtge  arer  another  as  to  remmim  always  coot  md  unruffled 
under Mdrcunutances."  Thomas JefiEmon 


In  combat,  a  fighter  pilot  knows  that  his  statistical  chance  of  survival  goes  up  if  he 
can  get  through  the  fim  JO  missions.  To  give  our  pilots  die  advantage  of  the  first  10 
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CMHS  MANAGEMENT- 
WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE? 

Hussiom,  both  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (RED  FLAG)  and  Navy  (TOPGUN)  programs  provide 
realistic  training  to  U.S.  pilots  in  order  that  they  can  better  "survive''  the fir^  real  crisis 
th^  fiice.  Do  we  adequately  provide  similar  crisis  training  for  our  Commander-in-Chief? 
What  training  does  he,  and/or  his  stafi^,  obtain  b^re  assuming  office?  Additionally,  a 
new  President  foces  inadequacies  as  a  resuh  of  limited  access  to  up-to-date  knowledge  on 
the  foil  plectra  of  national  options  for  crisis  response.  Further,  a  new  President,  from  an 
oppositi<m  party,  exacerbates  the  lack  of  infonnation  issue.  Not  only  are  the  President  and 
his  staff  new,  but  they  lack  access  to  the  national  machineiy  controlled  by  an  opposition 
party.  Therefr>re,  the  first  real  national,  or  international  crisis,  framed  by  the  new  president, 
serves  to  test  and  mold  foe  new  administration,  and  unfortunatdy,  also  serves  as  his 
trammg.  Three  transitioos:  Eisenhower— Kennedy;  Johnson  —  Nixon,  and  Carter — 
Reagan,  offer  a  umque  look  at  Presidential  transition,  not  only  because  a  new  person 
assumed  foe  Presidency,  but  the  deetkm  also  installed  a  new  party  in  the  White  House. 

The  new  Presidents  brought  new  people  to  fill  the  Executive  Department.  The  new  teams 
faced  challenging  world  crises,  and  foe  re^xmses,  of  the  potentially  inexperienced  people, 
had  global  consequences. 

>^ith  the  sinqile  statement  by  the  new  Preadent,..."so  help  me  God"..., he  grabs 
the  rdns  of  the  most  powerfiil  nation  on  earth.  Very  quickly,  the  new  Pre«dait  and  his 
staff  must  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  various  crises,  or  face  international  disaster.  In 
addition,  the  reaction  of  a  new  President  to  crisis  sets  a  tone  for  further  action  within  his 
term.  The  character  and  style  of  foe  individual  President  is  determined  in  the  first  major 
"crisis",  whether  h  be  a  success  or  future.  How  the  new  Preudent  and  his  staff  prepare  to 
meet  these  first  challenges  molds  foe  character  of  foe  new  administration. 
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OUMSMANACCMENT- 

WnOlSINCHASGBT 

Assessing  crisis  management  during  the  transition  from  one  inesidential 
administration  to  the  next  requires ; 

•  A  review  of  Crisis  Manngement:  A  look  at  What  it  is  and  How  a 
Prerident  meds  to  consider  managing  a  criris. 

•  Examining  Historical  Perspectives;  Review  ofthe  origins  of  the 
National  Security  Council  and  its  crisis  management  function .  This  report  includes  an 
examination  of  three  past  transitions;  Eteenhower  -  Kennedy,  Johnson  -  Nixon, 
and  Carter  -  Reagan.  Questions  to  be  answered  include:  HownewstafK 
reoiganized  to  meet  crisis  dedsions,  and  lessmis  learned  as  a  result  of  the  first  miyor 
crisis  of  the  new  admimstrations? 

•  What  is  EBstory  Teaching  Us:  A  critical  review  of  the  three  transitions 
examined,  asking;  What  overall  lessons  are  iqiplicable  to  future  tranations? 

•  Finally,  what  Recommendations  can  be  derived  to  improve  the 
President's  capabilities  to  crisis  manage? 


Crisis  Management 


What*s  Crisis  Management? 


"Naliaii^alrwtegybi^lieg*ameAimg0^tfaitJh>m,imtmar€iiicbuhethmfiiuUtmryMtrategy.  H 
impBttAeeoorSmalgdiqftlictdmtfi^AevmrumMmemuwehm^eavnLAle,  eamemic,  Sptamatic 
mid  p^^ekoU^licalfiuweU  as  of  omr  objectives  as  a  matimt."... 

_ Paul  H.  Nitze  (GG)  _ 


The  National  Strata  determines  basic  long  term  goals  and  objectives;  defines 
courses  of  action,  and  defines  the  allocation  of  resources  necessary  to  cany  out  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  nation.  It  includes  plans  for  adiieving  the  goals  and  is  the  pattern  the 
new  administration  rdies  on  to  administer  dedsions.  (J7.  p.5)  Critical  to  the  application  of 
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CRISIS  MAWAGEMEWT. 
WHOISINCHAMaE? 


a  National  Strata  are  strategic  dedsioos.  Strat^c  dedsions  have  several  key  features. 
First,  strategic  dedsions  are  not  routine.  Each  one  is  unique  and  not  easily  committed  to 
sinqiie  decisive  rules.  Second,  strategic  decidons  are  critically  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  Nation.  They  potentially  involve,  for  example,  the  commitment  of  resmirces  and 
jeopardudng  national  sovereignty.  Finally,  strat^c  decisions  are  comi^ex  and  require  the 
consideration  of  broad  areas  of  national  and  international  interests  and  values.  I  mentirHi 
this  tmef  anaton^  of  a  strat^ic  decidon  because  strat^c  decisions  are  the  decidons  in  a 
crisis.  Presumably,  the  election  of  a  new  Preddent,  from  an  opposition  party,  is  the  resuh 
of  a  miyority  of  Americans  reacting  in  &vor  to  the  new  Preddent's  interests  and  polides, 
over  the  old.  Therefore,  immediatdy  upon  assuming  office,  h's  the  new  Preddoit's 
national  strata  and  pdides  that  form  the  bads  for  strat^c  dedsions.  These  stiat^c 
decidons  define  a  new  and  different  set  of  parameters  for  handling  crises,  and  resuh  in  the 
administrafions  own  maiu^emaa  style;  often  leading  to  reorganizations  to  meet  the  next 
unexpected  event.  (JJ.  p.6) 

Wd)ster  defines  a  crisis  as  "the  turning  point.. .the  dedsive  moment;  a  time  of 
difficulty  or  danger,"  and  numagemeia  as  "the  act  of  directing;  controlling;  coping  with." 
A  nation  confionted  with  a  aids  has  three  general  strategies  to  choose  fiom.  capitulation, 
war,  or  aids  management.  Williams,  in  Crim  Management,  relates  ''crisis  management 
is  concerned  on  the  one  hand  with  procedures  for  ctmtrolUng  and  regulating  a  crisis  so 
that  it  does  not  get  out  of  hand  and  lead  to  war,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  ensuring  that 
the  crisis  is  resolved  on  a  sati^actory  basis  in  which  the  vital  interests  of  the  state  are 
secured  and  protected*  (BB.  p.  13)  As  outlined  by  Williams,  two  primary  dements  are 
key  to  definii^  crisis  man^ement;  first,  the  application  {strategic  decisions)  of  control  by 
the  national  leadership  to  prevem  war.  Secondly,  to  advance  the  national  strategy, 
protectii^  interests  and  settling  the  aids  so  it  does  not  lead  to  a  fiirther  crisis.  But  the 
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k^.  to  both  dements,  is  recognizing  a  oisis  is  at  hand.  If  you  don't  see  tl»  crisis  connng, 
control  and  strata  are  difficuh  to  establish.  The  central  issue  is  balance  between  our 
national  strata,  with  its  interests  and  objectives,  and  actions  taken  to  prevent  war.  (BB. 
p.l3) 


Another  issue  for  consideration  is  fiHind  within  the  fiamework  of  the  Constitution. 
Spedficatty,  the  President  and  the  Coi^ress  share  responsibilities  for  the  nation's  security. 
The  Prean^le  insures  both  will  "provide  for  the  common  defense,"  and  Artide  I  and  n 
spedfy  q)ecific  authmities,  duties,  and  ri^s  to  enfince  their  j<^t  re^KMi^Mlities.  In  spite 
of  separate,  competing  powers  and  differing  points  of  view,  the  constitutional  chedcs  and 
balances  between  both  Inanches  crafts  balance  in  die  nation's  response  to  national  security 
matters.  As  described  by  Edward  S.  Corwin's  in  his  pqier  on  foreign  policy,  the 
"Constitution... is  an  invitation  to  stnig^  for  the  privily  of  directing  American  national 
security  policy."  (M.  p.67) 

Conqilicating  the  new  President's  struggle  for  power,  and  relationship  with 
Congress  (and  often  depending  on  previous  training  and/or  mqieriences),  is  the  use  of 
armed  force  to  crisis  manage.  The  approach  is  often  characterized  in  two  ways,  neither  of 
which  prepares  them  well  for  enduring  problems  in  the  conduct  of  a  crisis.  On  one  hand, 
new  Preridents  view  the  military  instrtiment  almost  entirely  as  a  manipulable  tool  for 
signaling  in  a  context  of  critis  numagement.  However,  the  statecraft  for  waging  an  acute 
crisis  is  distinct  from,  but  obvioudy  rdated  to,  the  strata  of  war.  Crisis  management 
that  fells  to  arrest  a  slide  to  war  may  leave  military  assets  awkwardly  d^loyed  for  trial  by 
combat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  administration  is  prone  to  treat  war  as  a  "black  box," 
n^sterimis  in  its  inner  workings,  yet  a  potential  problem-solver  r^ardless  of  the 
consequences  to  natiorul  ^rat^  and  possible  international  escalation.  (I.  p.  128)  I  bring 
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this  up  because  learnii^  how  to  use  the  military  in  cri^  management  requires  attention 
before  a  crisis,  and  not  learned  about  as  an  aflmhought.  Unlike  tlw  economic  and 
political  aspects  of  strat^ic  decision-making  in  a  crisis,  the  ultimate  &ilure  to  grasp  the 
military  dimension  can  result  in  loss  of  lives.ln  spite  of  the  shared  resjfxinsibilities,  the 
President  is  at  the  very  center  of  defending  national  security.  The  President  is  responsible 
for  developing  a  crisis  management  system.  From  Thomas  Jefferson's,  "The  transactim  of 
business  with  foreign  nations  is  executive  altogether, "  to  Woodrow  Wilson's,  "the 
initiative  in  foreign  affairs,  which  the  President  possesses  without  any  restriction 
whatever,  is  virtually  the  power  to  control  them  absolutely, "  to  Harry  S.  Truman's,  "I 
make  foreign  policy, "  to  today,  it  is  the  President  the  people  turn  to  in  time  of  crisis  for 
leadership.  Additioiially,  a  national  crisis  usually  results  in  broad  powers  for  the  Presidrat. 
The  "emergency"  powers  assumed  by  Preridents  are  ddiated  in  Congress  and  in  the 
courts.  But  r^iardless  of  the  routine  debate  of  how  much  power  should  rest  with  the 
Executive  departmoit,  all  agree  that  during  a  "crisis,"  the  body  politic  turn  to  the  President 
to  "save"  the  Nation.  (N.  p.81-4) 

With  the  President  as  the  primary  player  in  national  "crisis  management,"  it's  the 
President  who  develops  the  crisis  management  system.  TherefcM’e,  a  new  administration 
must  quickly  address  anticipated  threats,  and  set  up  procedures  designed  to  reduce  and 
diffiise  potential  problems.  Central  to  defining  the  criris  response  architecture  for  the  new 
President  is  the  ability  to  maintain  control  over  events  during  the  crisis.  The  national 
leadership  fears  losii%  control  of  the  events  and  people  involved  in  the  crisis,  resulting  in  a 
crisis  with  a  momentum  of  its  own.  (BB.  p.  13) 

Therefore,  the  initial  reaction,  to  a  nuqor  crisis  by  a  new  administration,  requires 
some  mechanism  for  crisis  management  at  the  executive  level.  It  must  include  an 
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understanding  of  strat^c  dedaons,  include  the  new  presidents  elected  vision,  account  for 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  military  action,  and  fit  into  the  finmework  of  congressional 
eiqiectations.  All  this  has  *o  happen  immediately  after... "so  hdp  me  God."  Foreign  policy 
crises  are  recurring  and  exceedingly  dangerous.  While  crisis  managemoit  is  not  a  cure-all, 
it's  worthy  of  ecamination  because  there  are  various  skills  and  methods  to  use  before  and 
after  a  crisis...reducipg  the  likelihood  that  crises  will  lead  to  a  break  down  in  national 
security. 

Crisis  Management  and  the  President 

"TTr  nf  thr  Ifnnai  Trfcirfc  hnrr  Mint  rlrsrlj  rift  fmw  fhr  ritrtl]-  mil  isnfrnnit  rrpr-irTr  nf  Ihr 
war  (taUdng  about  WW  n)  ii  ttat  ttere  laMt  be  nified  directioR^wc  did  Mt  have  it  whea  we  were 
attackc<L~aad  we  ccftaialy  paid  a  high  price  far  Mt  having  h" 

Harry  S.  Tmman 

Crisis  management  has  become  a  fiequent  style  used  in  global  politics.  The 
average  number  of  CTises  is  rising  in  this  country  when  compared  with  the  last  century. 

For  example,  the  fiequency  of  crisis  confiontation  rose  more  than  fourfi>ld  between  1960 
and  1976,  with  an  average  of  18.2  ndlitary  conflicts  under  way  each  year.  These  conflicts 
threatened  to  engage  the  major  world  leaders  in  direct  confi'ontation.  In  affect,  since 
World  War  H,  we  are  in  an  "age  of  oisis.”  (N.  p.82) 

Often  times,  we  take  the  view  all  out  war  is  not  a  possibility.  In  &ct,  since  the 
World  War  1, 83  percent  of  all  crises  involved  the  use  of  force  (N.  p.83).  However,  crises 
with  the  use  of  force  among  the  m^or  powers  actually  declined  in  this  period  (N.  p.83). 
But  as  the  s(de  super  power,  particulaily  during  the  present  period  of  transition  to  the 
"new  woild  order,"  oises  can  be  eiqiected  as  an  infectious  feature  of  imemational  politics. 
Tlus  being  the  case,  we  nuist  become  nmre  conscious  of  what  is  conflict,  steps  to  resolve 
conflict,  and  crisis  techniques  to  manage  the  process. 
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A  new  President  confronts  serious  problems  in  attempting  to  maintain  control  in 
his  first  crisis.  Bouchard,  in  Command  in  Crisis,  describes  four  risks  that  could  lead  to 
loss  of  control  during  a  crias:  "military  action  being  driven  (or  misused)  by  its  own  logic 
and  momentum,  natimtal  leaders  losing  mcmtentum  over  their  military  commanders,  lack 
of  military  (^tions  other  than  escalatory  war  plans,  and  impairment  of  rational 
cakukedon  by  psycholoffcal factors  under  the  sSress  of  a  crisis.  ”  (BB.  p.  13)*  To  r^ain 
control,  a  President  needs  20/20  forward  vision...what's  the  next  crisis?  What  crisis  is 
developiitg? 

How  crisis  management  devdops  requires  a  review  which  Fink  describes  in  Crisis 
Masu^ement,  as  the  "Anatomy  of  a  crisis.*  link  describes  (see  F%nre  1)  four  phases  of 
a  crisis :  Prodromal  Crisis  Stage;  Acute  Grids  Stage;  Chnmic  Crisis  Stage  and  Crisis 
Resolution  Stage.  Not  all  crises  have  all  the  phases,  but  dissecting  a  crisis  is  useful  in  this 
analyds  for  formulating  an  overall  managemoit  strategy. 

The  PradraoMl  Critb  Stage:  The  waning  stage,  if  ttiere  is  any.  In  many  instances  this  is  a  tuning  point  Ifthe 
tuning  point,  the  prodrame,  is  entirdy  missed,  then  crisis  management  becomes  an  after  the  bet  exercise  or  damage 
oontrd.  It  is  nmeh  easier  managing  the  crisis  at  diis  point  before  it  enqXs  into  a  situation  out  of  control.  Eariy 
waning  and  reoognitioo  is  vitally  inqxatant  at  this  stage.  Just  knowing  or  having  a  sense  of  what  is  to  happen  will 
help  pieparing  for  the  next  phase. 

The  Acute  Crisis  Stage:  The  point  of  no  retun;  some  damage  has  been  done;  and  how  mudi  additional  damage 
occurs  depends  on  the  leadei^  crisis  management  ability  and  plan...for  a  national  crisis  -  the  President 
The  Chronic  Crisis  Stage:  This  is  the  clean  up  i^iase,  or  post  mortem.  A  period  of  second  guessing,  self  analysis 
and  recovery.  The  skillful  leader  analyzes  what  went  right  and  wrong  and  takes  appropriate  action. 

The  Crisis  Resohition  Stage:  The  final  stage...wfaen  all  is  well  again. 

Figure  1  (DD.  p.20-2S) 

In  managing  a  crisis,  having  a  vidble  plan,  crafred  by  the  President,  rather  then  a 
random  reaction  to  events,  provides  the  Presidoitial  team  the  strategy  and  direction  the 
President  wants  to  take  towards  achieving  national  strategic  objectives.  Essentially,  the 

*Boadianlbonows  this  fiom  Gtemi  Snyner's  *CrUia  Bargdmmg.’'  p.  24A4S 
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President  manages  decisions.  The  more  adept  as  a  decision-maker,  with  an  ability  to 
capture  opportunity  whov  others  often  detcHir,  the  more  chance  for  successftil  raisis 
resohiti(Mi  in  the  nation's  interest.  (DD.  p.84) 

Cotainly,  past  Presidoitial  transitions,  and  the  ability  of  the  new  President  to  deal  with 
the  first  cri^  on  his  watdi,  offers  some  insi^tfiil  perspectives  on  oisis  management 
techniques. 

Historical  perspective 
The  U.S.Crisi8  Machinery  -  Pevetopment 

The  l^jslation  in  1947  created  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC).  Truman's 
experiences  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  convinced  him  ”Our  Armed  forces  must  be 
united."  Although  Truman  fidt  unification  of  the  militaty  was  of  practical  necessity,  he  did 
not  strongly  fiivor  any  particular  plan.  (T.  p.  140)  Trying  to  achieve  legislation  was  an 
exhausting  task  for  Truman.  The  bill  passed  (July  25,  1947)  did  not  in  &ct  create 
Truman's  Department  of  Defense,  but  provided  a  Secretary  pleading  over  a  nrinilous 
body  called  the  National  Milhaiy  Establishment.  Finalfy,  new  l^slation,  passed  in  1949, 
ultimatdy  created  the  Department  of  Defimse  proposed  by  Truman.  (T.  p.3 10)^ 

Today,  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  is  Chaired  by  the  President  and  has 
three  statutory  members:  the  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Secretary  of 
State.  In  addition,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Ciuefe  of  Staff  (JCS)  and  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  are  statutory  advisors.  Whenever  a  new  crisis  breaks  in 
Washington,  this  community,  within  the  government,  {vovides  the  structure  to  manage  the 


^See  NOTE  1  at  ettl  of  Text 
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cri^.  An  experienced  administratiiMi  keeps  the  machinery  well  lubricated  and  lightly 
mothballed  amiable  of  activation  at  moments  notice.  But  a  new  administration  often 
brings  a  variety  of  its  own  internal  problems.  EHsorganization,  disloyalty,  and  inejqierience 
often  grind  the  machinery  to  a  hah.  Therefore,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  NSC,  and  its 
rdative  importance  to  Presidential  crisis  reqxrnse,  is  critical.  The  NSC,  at  the  White 
House,  provides  the  forum  for  bringing  all  parts  of  the  govonment  together  to  com'dinate 
the  formulation  of  the  President's  policies,  and  tte  efiective  execution  of  his  decisions. 

The  gears  of  the  madrinery  have  difteent  designs.  Our  system  of  government 
revolves  around  two  groups  of  public  savants.  One  group  -  the  administration  -  consists 
of  the  President,  Vice  President  and  Calnnet  ofBcers  and  advisors,  dected  or  appointed 
fiom  outside  the  govemmoit.  Th^  are  responsible  for  setting  and  managing  policy 
direction  (or  turn  on  and  guide  the  madiine).  At  the  time  of  tranrition,  a  new  driver 
(team)  is  at  the  vdied.  Often,  the  new  team's  agenda  is  "we  are  going  to  do  things 
difierently... regardless  if  the  present  system  works  wdl.”  But  the  machinery  has  its  own 
inner  workings. 

The  cog  (at  the  center  of  the  inner  woridngs)  is  the  cadre  of  career  oflBcers  whose 
profession  is  the  management  of  the  complex  woridngs  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  To 
the  new  administration  team  they  si^,  "Pm  your  experience,  it's  not  broke,  Mr.  President, 
don't  break  it."  This  groiq)  interacts  within  their  Departments,  but  it  is  in  the  NSC,  when 
woridng  prop^y,  where  both  the  government  professional  and  administration  players 
entwine,  providing  a  meeting  ground  for  continuing  conversation.  (E.  p.63) 

The  Preadent  provides  the  direction  tne  Nation  is  to  take,  presumably  rooted  in  a 
"mandate"  fiom  the  people  (^ch  often  means  to  the  new  administration  eveiything  must 
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change).  This  mandate  often  canies  the  baggage  of  reorganization,  mistrust  for  the 
"embedded  government  bureaucrats,"  and  inexperience.  However,  the  govemmoit 
professionals  provide  the  President  with  qiportunhies  and  constraints  in^xised  by  the  real 
world,  and  their  sense  of  how  to  get  thingi  done  within  the  government.  But  to  the  new 
administration,  this  is  also  a  liability...resistam  to  change  and  perceived  disloyalty  to  the 
TOW  Prerident.  In  reality,  each  player  needs  the  other  to  ftinction,  and  this  is  the  beauty  of 
(HIT  government.  The  trick  is  making  the  machme  woric  well  in  and  out  of  crisis. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  "new  administration"  could  quickly  come  to  the  belief  that 
"the  bureaucracy"  needs  changing.  They  fear  bureaucrats  are  not  tdling  them  vriiy  th^ 
cannot  do  what  they  want  to  do,  or  evoi  fiustrating  them  by  not  wholdieartedly  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  new  president.  In  a  criris,  the  conflict  between  the  "gears"  can 
produce  a  shut  down,  and  a  redeagn  is  the  only  way  to  start  the  engine  moving  again. 

Past  transitions,  and  their  crisis  reactions,  oflSn-  an  inright  into  this  problem. 

Eisenhower  -  Kennedy  Transition 

”  larch  hm  hem  pesaed  tom  new  gememSomef Americmu..." 

Inaugural  Address  rf  John  F.  Kennedy _ 


Ted  Thorensen,  President  Kennedy's  Press  Secretary,  recalled  the  Eisenhow^ 
administration  established  a  fiamewoilc  of  good  feeling,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rancor, 
cool  relations,  and  callous  indifiference,  that  marked  past  transitions.  During  the  transition, 
the  two  admimstiations  openly  tried  oisuiing  a  qririt  of  unity  and  cooperation.  (Q.  p.227) 


In  spite  ofthis  warm  beginning,  Prerident  Kennedy  inherited  a  "crisis"  in  the 
making.  On  March  17, 1960,  Prerident  Eisenhower  authorized  a  Cuban  "program." 
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Kemiecfy  did  not  know  of  Eisenhowei's  plan  to  put  700  Cubans  ashore  on  their  island  to 
start  an  insurgency.  (W.  p.324) 


"Bifare  maugunaum,  I  asked  him,  'Now  Mr.  Freddent,  is  there  anything  retdfy 

urgent,  or  anjdhu^  that  can  prove  embarrassing  to  us,  to  the  Vnited^ates,  during  n^ 
adnuidstration,  atdusdme,  that  I  should  know  about?*  Andhesaid,  *Wdl,  thereisa 
hit  and  run  raid  that  has  nothing  to  with  the  United  States,  ortheUS  Forces,  that's 
going  to  emne  out  if  Guatemala.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  Math  U.'  That  lying  son 
abiteh" 

John  F.  Kennedy 


The  plan  included  ”a  paramilhaiy  force  outside  of  Cuba  for  future  guerrilla  action."  In  the 
Fall  of  1960,  the  CIA  recommeaded  goii%  beyond  a  guerrilla  band  and  preparing  a  force 
fin-  a  conventional  invasion.  An  essential  part  of  the  plan  was  United  States  air  cover. 

(P.  p.310) 

Three  men,  hdd  ova-  from  the  previous  administration,  presented  the  invasion  plan 
to  the  new  Piesidait.  These  three  moi  woe;  Allen  Dulles,  Director  of  the  CIA;  Richard 
Bissdl,  Jr.,  a  Dqiuty  Director  of  the  CIA,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Cuban  "program," 
and  General  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefr  of  Staff.  On  January  22, 
1961,  Dulles  and  Lemnitzer  outlined  the  plan  to  leading  members  of  the  Kennedy 
AdministratitHL  Six  days  later  Kennedy  caUed  his  first  White  House  meeting  on  what  had 
become  an  invasion  phm.  (W.  p.324>S)  Rdates  General  MaxweU  Taylor,  who  became 
Kmmedy's  nulhaiy  advisor; 


"Bear  in  nund  they  Mrere  strangers  to  etKh  other.  The  Preddent  bar^  knew  his  own 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  if  Dfatse.  He  didn't  know  the  mUitury  or  CIA.  Here 
was  tins  vast  machinery  if govanment  and  they  iBdnt  know  how  it  ran,  whereyou  put 
in  the  gio,  where  you  put  in  die  oU,  where  you  turn  ^ihrotde.  And  Uke  all  other 
administradoHs,  duy'd  gone  to  great  pains  to  tiirow  out  the  idd  rascals  so  they  could 
let  the  new  rascals  get  hi  and  brit^idi^  of  some  sort  "QN.  p.325) _ 
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Dean  Rusk,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  recalled  not  paying  partioilar  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  (dan,  antic4>ating  plenty  of  time  to  make  changes.  Howevo-,  he 
wmidered  why  this  information  was  not  forthcoming  during  the  tranation.  (Z.  p.291)  The 
President  was  initially  "waiy  and  reserved  in  his  reaction”  to  the  invasi<Hi  plan.  (P.  p.31 1) 

The  Presidents  key  advisers  gave  their  approval  to  the  invasion  plan.  At  no  time 
was  there  a  foil  meeting  of  the  Nadcmal  Security  Coundl  to  analyze  and  dd>ate  the  plan. 
Although  the  key  career  advisors  argued  for  support  of  the  plan,  the  Preadent  was 
rductant  to  give  the  United  States  air  cover,  i.e.  execute  the  plan  as  developed.  This  set 
the  tone  for  further  group  discussions.  (P.  p.31 1) 

The  invasion,  executed  early  in  the  mormt^  of  Monday,  April  17, 1961,  without 
air  cover,  turned  into  a  total  disaster.  By  Wednesday,  the  Cuban  Army  captured  the 
remaining  elanents  of  the  exile  brigade.  Kennedy  blamed  ”gq)s  in  intelligence  phis  some 
errors  in  slop  loading,  tuning  and  tactics.  "(P.  p.31 1) 

However,  the  Boy  of  Pigs  fiasco  was  an  invaluable  lesson  for  President  Kennedy. 

It  led  him  to  make  baac  dianges  in  his  selection  of  advisors,  his  setup  of  procedures  for 
dealing  with  decision-making,  and  his  formation  of  policy.  The  lessons  the  President 
learned  aided  him  in  avoidir^  smilar  (litfolls  and  errors  during  the  ndsnle  crisis.  What 
Kennedy  learned  fi-om  the  crisis,  and  the  adjustments  he  made  to  his  crisis  maiuigement 
gamebodc,  affected  his  entire  fiiture  administration.  (P.  p.313;  Q.  p.259-722) 

•  First,  h  revealed  to  the  President  that  he  could  not  give  his  complete  Uvst  to  the 

ejqierts. 
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•  In  addition,  communicatifxvs,  within  the  administration,  were  mishandied  during 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation.  The  baac  fiuilt  was  the  dismantling  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  withdrawal  of  air  cover  from  the  plan. 

•  Further,  during  the  invasion  itself  the  President's  Mure  to  properly  foUow  the 
scenario  n^ated  any  efforts  to  he/Ter  pace  crisis  eveni:sL  There  was  no  real 
opportunity  to  properly  pace  the  quickly  unfolding  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

•  Tbc  PnsidaA  did  M}tha)v  trusts  and  well4nformed  auks  mamtainir^  close 
supervision  of  the  invasion  and  crisis  scenario.  There  was  little  control  of  the 
coordination  between  those  were  planning  and  carrying  out  the  invasion,  and 
those  who  woe  making  policy  decisions. 

•  The  Kennedy  admiiiistration  was  "nor  >«ryii//yor;gaRizecr  for  crisb  management, 
knew  little  of  those  in  the  CIA  who  had  planned  and  were  now  stnmgly  advocating 
the  invasion,  and  was  severdy  constrained  by  time  and  secrecy  conditions.  The 
administration  never  attained  the  necessary  measure  of  control  and  supervision  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation. 

As  a  result  of  his  first  "crisis,"  Preadent  Kamedy  strengthened  his  administration's 
process  of  arriving  at  a  proper  strata,  and  organizing  and  operating  decision-making 
groups  in  a  crisis.  He  learned  that  in  fijture  crises  to  be  mOTe  concerned  with  effective 
communications,  both  within  the  govemmoital  advisory  systems  and  fiom  without.  He 
further  came  to  recognize  the  inqiortants  of  effsctive  supervision  and  coordination  of  crisis 
actions.  The  crisis  illustrated  to  President  Kennedy  that  the  Presidait  has  to  "extend"  the 
range  of  advice,  and  use  a  dedaon-making  man^ement  style  more  orioited  towards 
hammering  out  the  best  solutions  for  a  variety  of  options.  (Q.  p.259-722) 
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However,  these  vahiable  lessons  were  costly  in  terms  of  our  Nation's  intonational 
reiqiect,  and  the  human  lives  lost.  President  Kennedy  learned  crisis  management  under 
fire,  and  fi^nkly,  he  went  into  an  international  *life  or  death  dogfight",  and  lost.  In 
CoHumaad  Deebdons  and  du  Pteadeney:  A  Andy  in  Nadotutl  Security  Polky  and 
OrgatiizatUm,  R.  Gordon  Hoxie  records  that,  "despite  President  Eisenhower's  emphasis 
on  die  viiet  intyortaHce  ttf  Ae  Nadoiud  Seeitrity  Qmneii,  President  Keimetty  rendered 
the  NSC  virtualty  Uutyeradve  until  after  Uk  Bay  of  Pigs. "  In  a  meeting  with  President 
Eisenhowa*  on  April  22, 1961,  afto‘  the  crisis,  Presidoit  Kennedy  assured  the  finmer 
Preadent  and  solifier  that,  "hereafter,  if  we  get  into  artydting  like  this  again,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  success.  ”  (P.  p.316) 

Did  the  lessons,  and  changes  made  as  a  result  of  the  Bcty  of  Pigs  incident,  stick? 

In  Cktober  1962,  the  Cuban  Nfisstle  Ciias  erupted.  This  time  the  Preindent  averted  war, 
and  his  handling  of  the  crisis  demonstrated  a  "turning  point  in  American  civil-military 
relations  and  in  the  evolution  of  U.S.  command  and  control  doctrine."  (BB.  p.  134)  Vice 
Admiral  Houser  (Naval  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  during  the 
Crisis)  notes,  "During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  there  was  military  command 
onty,  no  control  But  after  Cuba,  cMlianswmtld  exercise  both  commend  and 
control  "(BB.  p.  134)  Apparently,  the  die  was  re-cast  after  the  Bcty  of  Pigs,  and  the 
Kennedy  administration's  crisis  response  focused  on  oisis  resolution  with  early  prevention. 

Johnson  -  Nnien  Transition 

Tve  ahrayt  thought  this  cooatry  coold  nu  itself  doieitkslly  without  a  President;  all  yon  need  is  a 
competent  Cabinet  to  me  the  conntry  at  hoMC,,.  tte  President  nMkea  foreign  policy." 

_  Rivard  M.  Nixon 
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Richard  Nixon  entered  the  Presidency  in  1969  with  a  conunitnient  to  reduce  the 
aze  and  the  influence  of  the  White  House  staff  (this  charactieristic  flourished  during  the 
Johnson  administration).  He  did  this  for  two  primary  reasons.  First,  it  was  a  politically 
advantageous  strategy  to  promise  the  electorate  that  decisions  would  be  broad-based.  The 
White  House  staff  would  not  dominate  policy  making  without  rc^d  to  departmental 
recommendations  on  in^rlementation  problems  and  l^islative  craM^ems.  Second,  Nixon 
sou^  to  focus  his  attention  on  international  issues,  and  leave  domestic  issues  for  the 
Cabinet  to  resolve  (see  tnitigl  Nixon  quote).  OAinet  Government  afforded  Nixon  the 
opportunity  to  direct  his  efforts  at  solving  a  n^iiad  of  fordgn  affinrs  issues,  primarily 
lescdving  the  Vietnam  War.  (JJ.) 

Henry  Kissinger  recalled  "Itwas  President  Johnson's  trageefy  that  he  became 
identified  with  a  national  misadventure  that  was  alreacfy  long  in  the  making  by  the  time 
he  took  office  and  in  the  field  of foreigtt  policy for  which  his finely  tuned  political 
arUenruK  proved  walhless  President  Johnson  did  rmt  take  naturally  to  interruxtimal 
relations  One  never  had  the  in^rressitm  that  he  would  think  cdtout  the  topic 
spontaneousfy-while  dutving,  far  example.  He  did  not  trust  his  awn  jm^ment;  he 
therefore  relied  on  advisers,  most  <rf  whom  he  had  n<H  cg^pointed,  cmdwhosewqyof 
thinking  was  not  really  congenial  to  him.  Many  of  these  advisers  were  themselves 
without  bearir^  amicbt  the  iqfheaval  of  the  J960s."  (S.  p.17-19) 

The  Pueblo  Criris  of  1968  lughlights  the  tragedy  of  this  transition.  The  Vietnam 
War  constantly  distracted  President  Johnson.  The  Tet  Offenrive,  one  of  the  largest  battles 
ever  fought  by  Amoican  forces,  b^an  ei^  days  after  the  Pueblo  seizure.  The  heavy 
casualties  of  Tet  shodced  Americans  who  bdieved  the  Vietnam  War  was  close  to  over. 
Opposttitm  to  the  war  escalated  with  street  demonstrations  and  riots.  Prerident  Johnson 
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lost  the  New  Hanqsshire  {rnmaiy  and  stepped  out  of  the  race.  Our  quadrennial  nominating 
process  b^an.  Then  came  the  riots  at  the  Donocratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago 
and  the  close,  hard>fought,  dection.  The  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  began  its  deliberations 
on  Richard  Nbcon's  inaugural  day,  a  more  newsworthy  event  than  the  Pueblo  seizure.  (R. 
P.248-2S0) 

What  happened  to  the  PuebkP.  It  was  a  full  two  hours  before  President  Johnson 
received  word  of  the  seizure.  As  recalled  by  Arthur  J.  McCafferty,  a  White  House  aide; 
*He  {}eSmaat\)MKiscaiuxrned  about  ihe  sctfety  of  the  nmucmdufos  mad  as  hell.  One 
time  he  asked  me.  Why  wasn't  I  called  immediatety?'  ...And  the  only  answer  I  could  tell 
him  was,  7Ar.  President,  we  could  have  calledyou  and  said,  'Sir,  here's  what  we  have. 

But  please  don't  ask  questions  We  just  don't  know  the  answers'*  (JA.  p.248-2S0) 

The  irony  is  the  President's  Natiorud  Security  Council  sluHild  have  known  what 
was  goitig  (HI.  The  doak  and  dagger  National  Security  Agoicy  knew  what  was  going  on, 
but  a  break  down  in  communications  with  the  White  House  kept  the  President  in  the  dark. 
This  Ineak  down  had  a  profound  impact  (m  the  new  Nixon  Administration. 

Watching  this  ddracle  was  tile  Nixon  team.  From  the  beginning.  President  Nixon 
planned  a  transiti(Mi  itiuge  that  conveyed  ccnnpetency  and  a  rational  ability  to  make 
govemmoit  worlc.  He  made  reorganizaticms  within  the  Executive  Department  to  insure 
that,  Tresidoitial  programs  are  carefaUy  coordinated,  and  the  information  system  keeps 
him  adequate  informed."  Before  the  NSC  staff  returned  to  their  offices  after  his 
Inai^juratUm,  20  January,  1969,  Noon  signed  National  Security  Decision  Memorandum 
One.  The  Memorandum  reorganized  the  National  Security  Council  System.  The^ects 
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of  the  reoi:gaiiization  affected  U.S.  cri^  re^nse  throughout  the  life  of  the 
administratioii.  (V.  p.80) 

The  Nixon  structure  relocated  the  power  for  decision-making.  Created  by  Henry 
Kisango-  and  Morton  Halperin  (a  Harvard  colteague  of  Kissii^er),  the  National  Security 
Council  became  "the  place  in  the  government  >^ere  the  military  and  diplomatic  resources 
studied  and  contiiiually  iqipraised  problems.”  (V.  p.81)  Under  Johnson,  critical  decisions 
were  a  part  of  tuesdc^  lunches.  Poorly  recorded,  taskii^  and  dedsions  were  often 
unclear.  The  consequences  ofthehiyihazard  communications  became  very  evident  during 
the  Pueblo  crisis.  The  Halprin  -  Kissinger  structure  got  rid  of  the  Johnson  informal  style, 
and  leestaUiahed  the  NSC  as  the  chief  forum  fin*  dedsion-making.  (V.  p.81)  In  part,  this 
pension  for  reorganization  is  Kixon's  reaction  to  Komedy's  first  crisis.  Advising  Kennedy 
after  the  ^^q^Pfgr.hfixon  stated,  would  find  proper  legal  cover  and  J  would  go  in.* 
(W.  p.333). 

Nbcon  revitalized  the  NSC  and  its  ”crids  management”  role.  The  membership 
included:  the  Presidoit,  Vice-President,  Secretaries  of  Defoise  and  State,  phis  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  and  as  advisors,  the  Director  of  the  CIA  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff.  In  addition,  Nbcon  approved  a  fiber,  called  the  Review  Group, 
for  all  issues  destined  for  the  NSC.  Under  Kissinger,  the  Review  Group,  which  included 
the  CIA  Director,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staf^  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defisnse,  and  the  Under  Secretaiy  of  State,  determined  vdiat  issues  merited  the  foil 
Councfls  review.  As  a  result,  full  NSC  meetings  occurred  infrequently,  and  only  when 
absohitdy  necessary.  (V.  p.81)  President  I^on  expanded  the  NSC's  former  myopic  focus 
on  "operations,”  prevalem  under  President  Johnson,  to  include  long  range  planning,  for 
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which  the  NSC  had  been  deagned  (undo'  Truman).  (H.  p.200)  Additionally,  Nixmi 
instituted  the  concept  of  ad  hoc  working  groups  to  review  areas  as  required. 

To  document  compliance,  the  administration  developed  two  series  of 
memorandum:  National  Security  Study  Memorandum  and  National  Security  Decision 
Memorandum.  The  inirpose  of  the  memorandums  insured  agei^es  clearly  understood  the 
Presidents  reasons  for  action,  and  the  directions  to  be  taken.  To  insure  compliance,  the 
Under  Seoietaries  Committee  monitored  inqilementation  of  approved  actions,  with 
Kissh^er  the  most  iiiq)ortant  member.  (V.  p.82) 

By  the  end  of  his  admimstration,  bHxtm  increisiiigly  depended  on  Kissinger  rather 
then  the  NSC.  Kissinger  relates,  *The  fact  remains  the  NSC  machinery  was  used  more 
fully  before  my  authority  was  confirmed,  whik  cfierward  tactical  decisions  were 
increasir^fy  udcen  outside  die  system  in  personal  conversations  with  the  President."  (S. 
p.48)  Many  consido*  the  end  ofthe  Vietnam  War  a  Nixon  oedit,  but  his  perstmal  loss  of 
the  Presidoicy,  I  contend,  maybe  forewarned  in  Kisanger's  own  words  of  rdying  on 
decisions  "outside  die  ^fstem"  ...rdtJoex  then  the  comfiirt  of  a  tested  crisis  management 
^em  successfiilly  instituted  as  a  result  of  his  administration's  first  crisis. 

Carter  -  Rmimii  Transition 

"SiinommdyouneifwitkAeheUpeepUyoitcmmfiiul,MtgatemUharity,m>utdom’tiMtafereasloi^as 
the  pdkyyam’ve  decided  upon  is  bebig  carried  out" 

_ Ronald  Reagan _ 


Ronald  Reagan  appointed  an  daborate  tranation  team  to  create  a  nuqor 
bureaucracy.  In  ^iril  1980,  President  Reagan  began  to  plan  for  the  b^imung  of  a  new 
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administration  in  the  foreign  and  national  policy  area.  His  philosophy  was  it  takes  a 
bureaucracy  to  run  a  bureaucracy.  (LL.  p.  142-43) 

This  was  not  a  smooth  transidon.  In  &(^,  in  Defense  and  State,  for  exaiiq>le,  the 
newly  designated  Secretary  came  in  and  said  in  effect;  "Thanks  for  all  your  work.  Now 
go  away,  and  I  will  nm  the  department."  This  not  only  created  mistrust  but  resentment 
throughout  the  executive  department.(F).  This  mistrust  by  the  Reagan  team,  of  the 
entrenched  bureaucrats,  lead  to  a  perceived  crisis  man^onent  inid>ility  of  all  incumbent 
government  employees. 

But  our  nation  was  in  a  "national  crisis."  In  spite  of  all  President  Carter's  efforts, 
the  Iranians  contiiued  to  hold  Arm:ncan  hostages.  An  aborted  Imstage  attempt  left  a  sour 
taste  in  the  voter's  mouth.  Reagan  decided  to  leave  his  mark  and  bring  the  hostages  home. 

An  initial  reaction,  by  the  new  Reagan  administration,  was  to  change  the  NSC. 

For  starters,  management  of  the  National  Security  Council  rested  now  with  the  Counselor 
to  the  President.  This  dimiiiated  the  adnnet  rank  eiyoyed  under  Carter.  A  subsequent 
directive,  fiom  the  President,  placed  the  Vice  President  in  charge  of  crisb  management. 
This  is  not  surpriang,  conadering  Mr.  Bush's  government  experience  (especially  at  the 
CIA).  (LL.  p.205-08) 

Where  President  Carter  sought  to  reduce  the  presumed  dominance  of  the  National 
Security  Council  over  State  and  Defense,  the  Reagan  Presidency  aood  committed  to  a 
fundamental  restructuring  of  the  entire  National  Security  Council  and  aaff  President 
Reagan  believed  the  National  Security  Council  should  not  serve  as  a  decision-making 
body.  Its  role  was  fiunlitator  among  agencies  of  the  government.  (LL.  p.  143) 
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During  the  Hostage  Crisis,  the  Carter  Team  isolated  the  crisis,  and  for  them,  all 
that  remained  was  to  manage  it.  Carter  met  regularly  with  his  advisors  and  his  crisis 
management  team.  The  team  made  decisions,  but  after  a  night  of  further  reflection.  Carter 
would  he  changed  his  mind.  This  resuked  in  uncertainties,  and  doubt,  among 

the  crisis  response  team,  and  ultimatdy  little  got  done.  Carter's  initial  proactive  response 
(the  rescue  attend)  followed  by  nine  months  of  percdved  inactivity,  led  to  questions,  by 
the  American  voters,  of  the  President's  crisis  managemmt  ability.  (DD.  p.8S) 

The  large  transition  team  of  Reagan  iq>peared  to  achieve  results.  The  Hostages 
came  home,  and  this  immediate  "crisis  success,"  I  contend,  set  a  positive  tone  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  reqxmsiveness  (I  call  consdoumess)  can  be  summed  up  by  General  Colin 
Powell's  reflections  on  being  Asristant  to  the  Preridmt  for  National  Security  Afiairs;  "/ 
take  very  seriously  the  traditional  \iew  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Security  Advisor  and 
National  Security  Staff,  namely  thcU  our  job  in  the  first  instant  is  to  ensure  the  integrity 
and  namit^ef  the  intemgenqt  process.  Now,  die  interagenty  process  works  in  mar^ 
differed  wtxys  It  inchuks  supporting  subcommittees  that  bring  the  departments  and 
i^encies  together  at  the  wwkir^  level;  it  can  mean  more  formal  ways  of  ensuring 
consuhation  coordination,  deliberation,  and  advice  to  the  President.  But  it  means  in  any 
event,  that  in  m  mqiortant  sense,  a  Ntaional  Security  Advisor  and  the  National  Security 
staff are  accountable  to  all  senior  members  of  the  National  Security  Council...  in  short  to 
give  him  (die  President)  the  very  qiecUd  support  and  preparation  he  needs  to  make  sound 
decisions  and  maintain  his  control  of  the  process. "  (JJ.  p.206)  These  words  fi-om  a 
seasoned  warrior...on  the  battlefidd  and  downtown  Washington  £)C. 

Reagan  oeated  a  modified  verrion  of  the  Cabinet  Office.  The  Cabinet  provided 
advice  on  policy  decisions,  and  the  White  House  staff  provided  policy  devefopment.  The 
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House  staff  became  the  focus  for  broad  direction  in  policy  direction,  and  ftcilhated 
the  coordination  on  interdqMrtmental  issues.  Ahhou^  the  White  House  staff  served 
miyor  pdicy  development  roles  in  past  administrations,  Reagan  made  them /Nufners  with 
Cabinet  officers.  (JJ.  p.  143) 

While  Carter  and  Nixon  had  weak  personal  rdadonships  with  Cabinet  officers, 
Reagan  chose  officers  with  clear  understanding  of  the  policy  direction  he  imended  to  take. 
In  addition,  Reagan  insured  all  sub-Cabinet  appointees  understood  his  direction. 
AdditionaOy,  he  constantly  provided  the  Cabinet  direction  in  policy  matters.  Cabinet 
officers  bdieved  they  personally  contributed  to  the  administrations  m^or  policy  decisions, 
ifowever,  individually,  Calrinet  officers  could  do  little  to  move  policy  awi^  from  the  broad 
ideological  goab  of  the  President.  (JJ.  p.  142-43) 

The  potential  success  of  the  Reagan  Cabinet  model,  a  sense  of  camaraderie  and 
solktaiity,  coupled  with  sdf  importance,  also  contributed  to  a  downside  found  in  the  Iran- 
Contra  a&ir.  Executive  Oder  No.  12S75, 1  December,  1986,  created  a  special  review 
board  to  "conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  future  roks  and  procedures  of  die 
National  Security  Council  (NSC)  staff  in  the  development,  coorthnation,  oversight,  and 
conduct  of  foreign  and  national  security  polity;  review  the  NSC  staff's  paper  role  in 
pteratimud  activities,  e^ckdly  extremely  sensitive  diplomatic,  military,  and  intelligence 
missions." (IJ.  p.207) 

The  Board,  headed  by  the  former  Senator  John  Tower,  recommended  no 
substantive  changes,  regarding  structure  and  organization,  in  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  The  Board  concluded  the  Act's  strength  of  organizational  flexibility  allowed 
Presidents  to  adopt  their  own  Bumagenent  styles.  Rigid  statutory  specificatioBS  were 
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not  an  answer.  The  Mure  in  the  syston,  which  resuhed  in  the  Iran-Contra  afihir,  was 
human  and  not  fiom  structural  design.  (JJ.  p.207-8) 

In  condunon,  the  National  Security  Council,  dedgned  under  Reagan,  insured 
policy  coordination,  and  assured  efifecdvely  implemented  Presid«itial  decisions.  The 
Hostages  came  home,  but  the  Iran-Contra  affiur  highlights  a  good  system's  human 
weakness. 

What  is  History  Teaching  Us? 

"Mm^recehemtMee,  few  profit  fyk." 

PuUilius  Syius 
Moral  Sayings,  circa  first  century  B.C. 

James  P.  PfilBber,  Professor  of  Public  Affiurs,  George  Mason  University,  wrote, 

7/1  order  for  a  new  {pvsident  to  take  office  and  get  ^ective  control  of  the  government, 
several  components  of  an  effective  transition  must  be  planned:  personnel  recruitment, 
congressional  liaison,  and  transition  teams  in  the  executive  branch.  If  the  president-elect 
istobeready,  pUmdng  must  begin  before  die  electitm."  (H.  p.1-18).  Desfme  the  volume 
of  literature.  Presidents  generally  have  very  little  choice  on  how  to  initially  organize  their 
staff.  Their  choices  revolve  around:  a  limited  set  of  historical  examples,  the  relative 
successes  and  Mures  of  past  presidents,  their  personal  policy  goals,  and  their  personal 
management  style. 

How  a  Preddoit  puts  the  new  team  together,  and  organizes  his  staff... especially  a 
"crisis"  staff  ...changed  in  new  dimension  with  the  creation  of  the  NSC  (in  1947). 
Presidents  fece  three  basic  alternatives  in  orgaruzing  the  key  appointed  members  of  his 
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team.  The  first  dioice  is  along  a  hierarchical  chain  of  command,  very  formal,  such  as  used 
by  Eisenhower  and  Kixon.  The  second  choice  is  a  competitive  arrangement  of  stafib 
constantly  vying  for  a  position  with  the  President  (Kennedy  and  Johnscm).  Finally,  a  third 
choice  is  the  collegial  model,  used  by  the  Carto’  administration.  Like  the  spoke  of  a 
wheel,  tins  mganizatimial  modd  is  a  variation  of  the  first  two  choices,  although  it  is  doso* 
in  ^irit  to  the  competitive  arrangonem.  This  oigamzation  organizes  around  senior  aides 
to  the  President,  with  qredfic  duties  and  re^ndbilities,  while  retaining  a  substantial 
d^ree  of  competitiveness  between  the  rest  of  the  Executive  Department  in  resotvir^  key 
political  and  policy  issues.  (N.  p.82-7) 

Burned  by  a  fiuled  "crisis,"  Kennedy  chose  to  rdy  heavily  on  his  White  House 
stafi^  and  tenqmraiy  tadc  forces,  for  policy  devdopmoit,  and  dqrend  less  and  less  on  the 
professioiuls  of  the  Executive  Department.  Nixon  expanded  the  contrd  of  the  White 
House.  Posably  out  of  personal  need,  but,  I  contend,  more  out  of  insuring  persoiud 
control  over  the  "crisis  managemoit"  system.  Nixon  never  wanted  to  be  out  of  control 
Where  Carter  tried  to  return  to  a  less  coitralized  Preddency,  the  Iranian  Hostage  Crisis 
focused  the  Reagan  administration  on  a  large  posonal  staff  controlling  everythbg. 

In  reviewing  the  three  transitions,  I  found  some  common  threads  emerging.  Each 
new  administration  sought  a  workable  crisis  management  system  flexible  to  meet  the  new 
President's  style  of  managonait,  but  different  fiom  the  outgoing  Presidem.  In  fact,  there 
is  dgnificant  effort  to  be  difierent.  Generally,  however,  in  each  new  administration  the 
systems  dedgned  had  some  bade  drtularities: 

1 .  First,  the  new  system  provided  the  Preddent  a  tT^ans  to  address  crids  pressures 
and  problems  (fordgn  and  domestic).  For  Kennedy  it  meant  recognizing  the 
irrqrortanoe  of  effective  supervidon  and  coordination  in  a  crisis.  Nbeon 
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Strengthened  tl^  NSC  and  its  long  nu^e  planning,  and  Reagan  supported  an 
interagency  process. 

2.  The  staff  needed  to  recommend  well  thought  out  solutions.  Anincreaan^ 
dangoous  world  requires  a  new  president  to  perform  "oisis  managraient"  on  day 
one.  Therefore,  the  new  administration  learned  to  understand  and  iqipredate  the 
limits  of  crisis  management.  Kennedy  lacked  trust  and  had  to  build  it.  Nixon 
vowed  to  change  the  loose  style  of  communications  at  the  NSC  levd.  Reagan 
assured  effective  implementation  of  Presidoitial  dedaons.  Bottom  line;  each  new 
administration  sought  to  introduce  measures  improving  staff  solutions  and 
reducing  the  risk  that  tensirms  will  ^calate  into  war&re. 

3.  A  common  thread,  throughout  the  transitions  examined,  is  no  training  for  the  new 
team  before  takir^  ofSce.  The  foistraticH)  of  lack  of  training  before  taking  office  is 
articulated  in  the  words  of  General  Maxwdl  Ta^dor;  ''Here  was  this  vast 
machinay  of  gavemment  and  they  (the  new  administration)  thdn't  know  how  it 
ran,  where  you  put  in  the  gas,  where  you  put  in  the  oil,  where  you  turn  the 
throtde.  And  like  all  other  administrations,  th^'d  gone  to  greet  pains  to  throw 
out  the  M  rascak  so  th^  couU  let  the  new  rascals  get  in  and  bring  utopia  of 
some  sort "  It's  too  late  to  learn,  or  plan  for,  "how"  a  new  Presidem  (and  his 
team)  is  goitig  to  conduct  crias  management  after  the  crias  starts.  However,  the 
transitions  examined  revealed  crisb  training  happened  during  a  crisis.  Clearly,  if 
training  and  organizational  structures  are  to  be  effective,  it  nnist  start  upon 
election  ...before  the  inaugural. 

4.  Finally,  there  naist  be  effective  information  flow.  Kennedy  found  that  lack  of 
comrminications  was  a  primary  adnmustration  ftihire  during  the  Bay  cf  Pigs 
incidem.  Nixon  wanted  to  overcome  the  Johnson  adnunistration's 
diaracteristically  lacks  communications.  And  Reagan  sought  to  remedy  Carter's 
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perceived  indedsivetwss.  Ironically,  information  is  never  perfect.  The  Presidmt 
must  establish,  quiddy,  a  mechanism  to  silt  through  large  amounts  of  information, 
bubbliug  up  various  recommendations  for  consideration,  and  all  based  on  the  best 
information  possible. 

Therefore,  history  teaches  criris  nuinagement  presents  a  new  President  with  a 
greater  need,  more  than  ever,  to  act  rationally.  Unfortunately,  a  crisis  puts  multiple 
pressures  im  the  leader  However,  as  revealed  in  the  Tower  Report,  our  past  President's 
fiutures  are  not  totally  the  fiuih  of  structure,  but  more  a  resuh  from  human  errors.  The 
resultiiig  "fog"  of  the  rituation  often  makes  the  durive  goal  of  rational  decisimv-makii^ 
even  mme  difficult.  History  dictates  change  will  occur  with  each  new  administration... it's 
their  mandate.  The  trick  is  ensuring  human  tools  for  criris  management  get  introduced 
early  in  a  new  administratioa  The  tools  should  not  inhibit,  but  assist  in,  concluding  a 
crisb  in  the  best  national  interests. 


Recommendations 

For  a  new  President,  a  crisis  is  an  event  that  occurs  suddenly  and  heightens 
tensions.  It  appears  where  stakes  are  high,  wfaoo  there  is  little  time  to  decide  and  act,  and 
vriim  dedaon-makers  are  under  intense  pressure.  The  atmosphere  is  one  of  uncertainty 
and  contains  expectations  of  hostile  action. 

In  a  crisis,  tradition  calls  for  the  preadent  to  step  to  the  forefront  and  assume 
command.  As  the  principal  actor  in  the  foreign  policy  process,  the  Presidem,  during  a 
crisis,  is  granted  and  assumes  wide  prerogative  powers.  Although  not  the  only  actor,  the 
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sqiaration  of  powm  (between  the  Preadent  and  Congress)  resuhs  in  "crisis  inefficiency," 
and  therefore  leads  the  nation  to  turn  to  the  President,  potentially  creating  a 
"constitutknud  dictator."  (K.  p.300-1) 

Whateva*  label  one  cares  to  place  upon  a  President  in  a  crisis,  it  is  clear  that  during 
crises,  the  public,  courts,  and  Congress  genonlly  look  to  the  Chief  Executive  to  assume 
control.  As  A.  Klieman  writes  in  Preparing  for  tl»  Hour  of  Need:  Emergency  Powers  in 
the  United  States^^;  "Iq  gn  emergency,  with  the  nation's  &te  possiUy  at  stake,  power  will 
flow  to  the  President.  Nationally,  peril  creates  the  political  and  psychological  conditions 
for  the  use  of  power  by  a  determiiied,  confidoit  Preadent.  Emergencies  evoke  a 
psychological  need  for  authority.  They  also  present  a  need  within  government  for 
centralized  leadership  and  decisive  action." 

In  addition,  there  is  a  recognition  that  all  crises  are  threatening,  but  all  crises  don't 
have  the  same  potential.  For  example,  there  is  a  fundamental  difierence  between  a  non¬ 
nuclear  crias,  such  as  the  Iranian  Hostage  situation,  and  a  potentially  nuclear  crisis,  such 
9S  Hbs  Pueblo  or  Cuban  Missile  cnm.  A  non-nuclear  crisis  threatens  the  national  interea; 
wdiereas,  a  nuclear  crisis  threatens  world  survival.  (N.  p.81-97) 

One  author,  Phil  Williams^,  adds  another  component  to  the  definition  of  crisis 
management,  writing,  "Crisis  maiuigenient  is  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
procedures  for  controlling  and  regulating  a  crias  so  that  it  does  not  get  out  of  hand  and 
lead  to  war,  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  ensuring  that  the  crisis  is  resolved  on  a 
satisfoctory  basis  in  which  the  vital  interest  of  tlK  state  are  secured  and  protected.  The 

3TakBn  fiom  the  Presidential  Quarterly,  Slimmer  1979. 

Williams,  "Crisis  Management",  Contemporary  Strategy.  New  York,  1975,  p.l57 
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second  aspect  will  almost  invariably  necessitate  vigorous  actions  carrying  substantial  risks. 
One  task  of  crisis  management,  therefore,  is  to  tenq>er  these  risks,  to  keq)  them  as  low 
and  as  controllable  as  possible  in  gaining  concesaons  from  the  adversary  and  maintaining 
one's  own  position  relatively  intact."  (N.  p.83-4) 

The  successful  end  result  of  a  crisis  (short  of  war)  is  the  third  component  of  crisis 
management.  This  raises  the  issue  of  preparation...  how  does  one  educate/train  leaders, 
before  a  crisis,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  crias,  increasing  the  likelihood  that  the  cri«s  will 
be  resolved  short  of  war? 

A  senior  member  of  the  NSC  in  the  Caito^  administration  commented  on  his  first 
crisis  noting  that,  "mast  staggering  thing  was  waUdng  into  the  White  House  during  our 
first  major  cri^  wondering  what  to  do^  and  then  all  a  sudden  realizing  riiat  there 
are  no  ruleSf  no  books,  tmd  no  procedures.  One  of  your  first  thoughts  is  to  ask  the 
President,  but  the  President  doesn't  know,  he  only  knows  what  the  sti0 tdk  him.  "(N. 
p.84) 

The  efforts  to  bring  top  ofiScials  of  the  administration  into  a  more  formalized 
training  program  remain  limited.  The  lack  of  explicit  pre-crisis  training  seems  surprising 
considering  the  importance  of  and  considerable  research,  on  crisis  dedsion-nuiking.  After 
all,  if  a  wrong  move  is  made,  leaders  may  not  get  a  second  chance  to  correct  their 
mistakes.  And  yet,  a  new  administration  appevs  quite  willing  to  risk  having  the  new 
President  foce  the  pressures  of  crisis  decision-making  with  little  prq>aration. 

While  most  definitions  of  crisis  management  concentrate  on  cri»s  re^nse,  it  is 
also  inqwrtant  to  consida-  those  steps  taken  before  the  outbreak  of  a  crisis.  In  addition, 
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consideration  must  be  given  to  the  leaders'  id>ilities  to  deal  with  the  demands  &ced  during 
the  active  management  of  a  crisis. 

I  recommend  a  set  of  "principles  for  crisis  management"  (see  Figure  1). 
These  are  principles  for  consideration  before  a  crisis.  These  principles 
provide  a  simple  guide  for  the  President  to  collectively  organize  the 
crisis  management  machinoy,  still  allowing  for  his  unique 
administrations'  mandate,  but  ^ving  the  new  team  ciq)abilities  to 
effectively  deal  with  national  and  international  situations.  The 
principles  represent  an  insthutioiudized  approach  to  develop  a  better 
prqiared  incoming  Pimdoit,  and  top  appointed  ofBcials,  capable  of 
&cing  the  varied  demands  of  a  crisis. 

•  VigiUuice.  You  cannot  manage  a  criris  unless  you  know  you  have  one.  A  successful 
Presidoitial  team  alerts  to  discovo-  and  avoid  danger.  Extremely  keen,  the  new  team 
stresses  readiness  and  promptness  to  capture  opportunities  and  defeat  danger. 

Kennedy  learned  to  balance  expert  advice  with  counsel  from  well-trusted  aides. 
Balance  is  the  key!  People  around  the  Prerident,  whom  he  knows  and  trusts,  must 
also  know  ^>riio  makes  things  go  in  the  government  bureaucracy.  The  combination  of 
mutual  respect  between  the  new  administration  and  the  established  government 
professional  can  increase  the  likelihood  of  early  crisis  detection.  {Lesson  from  the 
Eisenhower  -  Kemtecfy  Transition) 

•  Education  a/td  crisis  tnumng.  In  building  a  balanced  staff,  an  important  step  is  to 
institute  education  and  training  for  the  President,  and  his  top  senior  executives,  in 
International  and  National  criris  management.  Somehow  we  must  work  through  the 
inherent  mistnist  new  administtations  have  for  anything  institutionalized,  and  provide 
training  that  is  productive,  and  admmistration  enhancing,  regardless  of  agenda.  The 
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military  constantly  exercises... getting  beyond  its  ten  missions... ensuring  a  capable  force 
able  to  meet  any  situation.  I  suggest  the  Preadent,  and  his  team,  needs  just  as 
rigorous  a  training  period  as  any  new  Air  Force  wing  commander.  Various  scenarios, 
such  as  the  ones  discussed  in  this  report,  cixild  provide  the  basis  for  review,  aloi^  with 
discussions  centered  on  developing  the  interpersonal  skills  to  successfully  manage  a 
crisis.  The  training  starts  before  the  Presidoit  takes  office,  and  thereafter,  scheduled 
on  a  r^^lar  basis.  Not  only  would  tins  serve  to  educate  the  President,  but  this  type 
training  develops  the  inter-i^ency  skills  of  the  career  (Hofessionals,  giving  the 
President  added  confidence  that  his  staff  will  carry  out  his  orders.  To  diffuse  the 
mistrust  between  the  new  and  established  government  workers,  education  and  training 
outade  the  NSC  structure  is  an  option.  An  ahemative  is  the  National  Defense 
University  (NDU).  Charted  to  prepare  senior  government  leaders  with  the  tools  to 
deal  with  national  power,  NDU  would  be  the  level  |^yu%  field  for  disseminating 
lessons  learned,  and  new  ideas  for,  crisis  detection  and  management.  Its  design,  as  an 
institute  of  higher  learning,  offers  an  atmosphere  for  exchanging  ideas  rather  than 
trying  to  overcome  inertia  or  a  ^lecific  government  department  agenda.  (Lesson  from 
the  Eisenhower  ~  Kennedy  and  Center  -  Reagan  Transitions) 

•  This  leads  to  an  educated,  trained  staffs  Re^ondbU  for,  and  capable  of,  direct 
communications  within  and  outside  tlw  government.  In  times  of  crisis  there  is  a 
tendency  not  to  communicate...fi}r  example  Kennedy's  dilemma.  A  trained  and 
responsible  staff  makes  a  consdous  effort  to  deal  with  communication  shutdowns 
brfore  the  criris  inak»  such  stq>s  imposrible.  (Lessmt  from  the  Eisenhower  - 
Kermetfy,  and  Carter  -  Regfdn  Transition) 

•  To  be  able  to  react  quickly,  and  therdiy  fiicus  the  resources  of  the  government,  there 
should  be  a  ringle  crisis  control  center...capable  of  Bureaucratic  Busting.  This  does 
not  mean  destroying  successfiil  bureaucratic  institutions.  The  transition  crisis 
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management  training  and  education  should  prevent  this.  With  representatives  from 
throughout  the  Executive  Department  and  with  a  nucleus  from  State  and  DOD 
personnel  (based  on  current  legislated  NSC  membership  requirements),  the  center  (a 
part  of  the  NSC)  would  monitor  posable  crisis  situations  and  provide  the  initial 
"startup"  response  for  the  President  as  a  situation  devdops.  I  suggest  that  by  closing 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Ageicy  (FEMA),  and  redistributing  its  personnel 
assets,  you  could  have  the  needed  authorizations  to  produce  the  cento*.  Before  a 
crias,  the  center  would  exchange  information  with  various  governments  and 
intemationai  agencies,  conduct  problem  solving  exercises  and  educate  and  train  its 
personnel.  During  a  oisis,  the  center  would  focus  the  implonentation  of  actions 
directed  by  the  President  and  NSC...cutting  the  bureaucratic  "red  tape."  In  addition, 
the  new  center  should  be  active  with  both  precrisis  management  (advising  and 
consulting  with  NDU)  and  with  its  crisis  activities.  It  wmild  be  different  from  other 
existing  interagency  groups  by  both  education  and  stnicture.  The  center's  personnel 
would  be  crisis  managemoit  trained  and  conqiosed  of  new  administration  and 
permanent  government  enqiloyees.  Working  directly  for  the  office  of  the  President, 
they  serve  to  focilhate,  not  mandate,  difiCTent  department  agenda's.  (Lesson  from 
Eisenhower  -  Kennedy  Transition) 

•  EffideHcy  is  a  product  gained  by  wdl  thou^  out  established  crisis  procedures 
resulting  from  training  and  education.  No  more  "going  at  it  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer." 
Explicit,  agreed  upon  ground  rules  for  crisis  behavior  can  take  some  of  the  uncertainty 
out  of  the  initial  build  iq)  of  a  crisis.  Defined  boundaries  assist  the  staffs  in 
inqilementing  the  various  options  devdoped  to  deal  with  the  amoum  of  uncertainty 
found  in  any  critis.  In  addition,  pre-planned  procedures  tend  to  slow  down  the  action, 
allowing  time  to  cleaily  think  through  the  alternatives.  (Lesson  Learned  in  all 
Transitions  examined) 
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•  The  training  and  education  in  crisis  mant^ement  are  not  only  a  Pre»dential  issue,  but 
an  issue  of  On^rtsawnal  Amtreness.  Keeping  Congress  informed  of  a  crisis,  and  a 
planned  U.S.  re^nse,  is  critical  in  bringing  the  crisis  to  successful  conclusion.  The 
constitutional  and  statutory  limits  on  what  the  President  could  do  withmit  going  to 
Congress,  challei^es  the  exerdse  of  Presidential  power  and  shapes  decidon-making 
from  the  onset  of  a  crisis.  Although  there  are  occadons  when  the  Presidoit  and  his 
key  advisors  vdsh  for  greater  control,  cleariy,  conferring  on  the  President  more 
sweeping  emergency  powers  would  involve  congressionally  unacceptable  dumges  in 
our  constitutional  system.  Fm  not  advocating  seating  Congress  in  the  NSC.  However, 
Congress  would  receive  periodic  education  and  conq)limentary  training,  providing 
them  some  foundation  before  a  crisis  begins.  {Lesson  Learned  as  a  general 
observation  of  all  Transitions  evaluated) 

•  Knavdedge  is  an  understanding  gairuid  by  actual  experience.  The  principles,  as 
outlined,  provide  the  Pretident  and  his  staff  the  equability  of  obtaining  experience 
without  the  potential  of  war  and  loss  of  life.  Just  as  inqx>rtant  as  fighter  pilot  training 
to  get  the  first  10  missions  before  called  upon  to  do  actual  battle,  crisis  management 
trainii^  aiKi  education  serve  to  gun  actual  e9q)erience  for  the  President  and  his  staff 
before  fru:ed  with  dealing  with  actual  crisis  actmties. 

Finally,  r^iat's  changed  to  implore  us  to  make  changes... adopting  the  proposed 
prindples  for  our  new  Pretident  and  his  team.  I  suggest  three  changes.  First,  we  are  in  an 
information  age.  Immediate  review,  and  critique,  of  any  actions  made  by  the  President, 
receives  instantaneous  world-wide  attention.  Consequences  of  an  ill  timed,  pooriy  trained, 
and  mismanaged  crisis  reqmnse,  embarrasses  the  nation.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
"CNN  cqnbilities,"  public  feith  in  the  Pretident  can  quickly  diminish.  Second,  we  are  the 
sole  ranaining  super  power.  With  super  power  status  come  responsibilities,  wh^her  we 
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like  it  or  not.  Our  new  President  needs  to  confront  the  nuances  of  crisis  nuuiagement 
before  leering  the  ship  of  ^e.  Finally,  the  complexities  of  the  Federal  government  are 
growing,  not  diminishing  Education  and  training  will  serve  to  enhance  the  President  in 
getting  the  most  out  of  all  the  government  workers. 


As  further  evidence,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report,  "DISASTER 
MANAGEMENT.  Recent  Disnstw  Demonstrate  the  Need  to  Improve  the  Nation’s 
Response  Steategv.**  concluded;  "...our  nation  is  not  prepared  for  catastrophic  disasters 
and  does  not  respond  rapidly  and  effiscdvely  when  such  disasters  occur."  Although  an 
outgrowth  of  a  Orngresaonal  review  of  the  Hurricane  Andrew  Federal  response,  this 
report  highlighted  a  "...a  broader  look  at  overall  fodoal  policy  and  organizational 
structure"  to  deal  with  crises. 


Although  I  narrowed  my  analysis  to  Presidential  transitions  with  iirtemational 
crises,  the  conclusions  of  the  GAO  report  support  the  suggested  recommendations. 
Specifically,  "the  presence  of  Presidential  leadership  creates  a  powerful,  meaningful 
perception  in  the  Federal  government;  that  the  government  recognizes  this  event  is 
catastrophic,  and  that  the  Federal  govonment  is  in  control  and  is  going  to  nsc  every 
means  necessary  to  meet  the  immediate  mass  care  needs  of  disaster  victims." 

VigiUmce  corrects  perceptions,  and  provides  for  early  detection,  and  recognition, 
of  a  crisis  before  it  happens.  Education  and  trmning  insure  the  new  President  knows  how 
to  control,  and  what  to  use  in  confixinting  the  crisis.  Finally,  a  wdl-trained  crisis 
re:sponse  tean,  from  across  the  government,  demonstrates  a  govmunait  in  control,  not 
pointing  fillers,  but  marshaling  the  ncccssaiy  resources  to  bring  the  crisis  to  an  end. 
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Conclusion  and  Observations 

The  reaction  of  a  new  Presidential  administration  to  its  first  crisis  forms  the 
foundation  for  future  crisis  management  decisions.  With  a  new  President,  and  team, 
especially  fi-om  the  incumbent's  opposition  party,  tho’e  is  a  tendency  to  do  things 
difierently.  Today,  no  formal  mechanism  exists  to  train  new  Presidential  team  members. 
Therefore,  the  first  crisis  becomes  a  proving  ground  for  the  strategy  and  policies  of  the 
new  administration.  The  risk  is  our  country's  fiiture.  However,  greater  fiuniliarity  with 
past  transitions  can  improve  a  new  President's  crisis  management  abilities.  Specifically, 
I've  outlined  some  basic  principles  to  improve  a  new  President's  crias  response. 

President  Clinton  inherited  nuyor  international  crises  in  the  making... Somalia, 
Bosnia.  Very  few  key  appointments,  lack  of  trained  stafC  and  a  percdved  mistrust 
between  the  President's  staff  and  the  career  civil  servants  (including  the  military),  could 
impact  our  nation's  ability  to  react  in  a  crisis.  For  example,  the  Federal  response  to  the 
Branch  Davidian  siege  in  Waco,  Texas,  provides  some  insight  into  the  Clinton  team's  crisis 
response  abilities. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  FBFs  tear  gas  response  to  end  the  5 1  day  siege,  and 
ultimate  fiery  end  of  the  cult  and  deaths  of  80  people.  White  House  staff  members  floated 
various  stories  of  who  was  in  charge.  The  Washington  Post  first  reported  White  House 
statements  that  responsibility  for  federal  actions  rested  with  the  Attorney  General.  This 
changed  the  next  day,  apparently  after  strong  public  and  congressional  concerns,  in  a 
Presidential  news  conference  where  Clinton  stated  he  ultimately  was  in  charge.  The 
resulting  confusion  has  lead  to  pending  congressional  hearings  to  answer  some  questions 
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such  as;  Who  was  in  charge?  Were  all  possible  outcomes  anticipated?  Do  we  have  the 
practical  knowledge,  at  the  top,  to  handle  such  crises?’ 

President  Clinton  is  clearly  in  charge.  However,  there  are  steps,  if  taken  now,  that 
will  ingtrove  the  response  of  the  entire  Federal  government  to  meet  President  Clinton's, 
and  his  team  of  advisors,  crisis  management  directions.  The  mere  fact  questions  are  rising 
about  the  Administration's  crisis  management  competency,  resulting  from  the  Waco, 
Texas,  disaster,  sends  a  Icxid  and  dear  signal  to  the  President.  He  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
lessons  of  past  transitions,  and  should  institute  polides,  now,  to  enhance  the  nation's  crisis 
management  capabilities. 


’Sonunarized  fimn  editorials  and  cominentaiy  from  the  Washingtcm  Post,  19-23  April  1993. 
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W.QTPS 

1 .  In  1943,  Anny  Chief  of  Staff  Marshall  broke  with  Army  tradition  and  proposed  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  a  "Single  Department  of  War  in  the  Post-War  Poiod."  The  proposal  called 
for  ground,  sea  and  air  components,  and  a  separate  service  of  supply.  Each  division 
would  be  under  a  civilian  with  a  military  chid'  of  staff.  At  the  top  of  the  whole  structure 
would  be  a  "chid  of  the  staff  to  the  President,"  w4io,  with  the  other  military  chiefs,  would 
form  a  joint  general  staff.  (T.  p.39)  The  Navy  opposed,  seeking  looser  control,  and 
leaving  each  service  considerably  autonomous. 

While  Marshall's  recommendations  aired  in  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
James  Forrestal,  enlisted  the  help  of  his  fiioid,  Ferinand  Eberstadt,  former  chairman  of  the 
Am^-Navy  Munitions  Board,  to  draft  an  alternative  proposal.  Eberstadt  recommended 
three  service  departments  -  war,  navy,  and  air  -  not  coordinated  by  a  secretary  of  ddense 
but  by  committees.  In  addition,  a  body  called  the  Joint  Chieff  of  Staffs  created  by 
executive  order,  would  emphasis  coordination  and  cooperation  rather  then  unification  and 
merger.  In  addition,  Eberstadt  believed  the  new  structure  needed  a  mechanism  to  bridge 
the  giq>  between  foreign  and  milhary  policy.  He  proposed  three  new  organizations:  a 
National  Security  Council,  chaired  by  the  President;  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  a 
National  Security  Resources  Board  to  plan  for  industrial  mobilization.  (T.  p.  140) 

Although  Truman  fish  uiufication  was  of  practical  necessity,  he  did  not  strongly 
fovor  any  particular  plan.  However,  his  strong  admiration  for  Marshall  led  him  to  fiivor 
the  General's  plan.  This  led  to  a  December  1945  message  to  recommend  a  single 
Dqsartment  of  National  Defisnse  with  war,  navy  and  air  on  equal  footing.  He 
recommended  a  single  Secretary  of  Defense  (calnnet  officer),  a  uniformed  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  three  service  chie&.  This  entire  group  of  officials  would 
form  a  preridential  advisory  body  to  the  prerident.  (T.  p.  140) 

Trying  to  achieve  l^slation  was  an  odiausting  task  for  Truman,  but  it  resulted  in 
the  introduction  of  legislation  embodying  Truman's  proposals  in  the  spring  of  1946. 
Although  insistitig  on  a  single  Department  of  Defense,  Truman  relented  to  the  Navy's 
objection  to  a  Chief  of  Staff.  However  fiindamental  differences  remained  and  Truman 
ddferred  legislation  till  1947.  In  a  firul  compromise,  the  legislation  called  for  an 
autonomous  army,  navy,  and  air  force;  a  new  secretary  of  defense  with  no  general  or 
specific  responsiUlities  over  the  separate  services  and  the  adoption  of  Eberstadt's  plan  of  a 
National  Security  Coundl  and  Ceittral  Intelligence  Agency,  llie  bill  passed  (July  25, 

1947)  did  not  in  foct  create  Truman's  Department  of  Defense,  but  with  a  secretary 
presiding  over  a  ndnilous  body  called  the  National  Nfilitary  Establiidunent.  New 
l^slation  passed  in  1949  finaUy  created  the  Department  of  Defense  proposed  by  Truman. 
(T.  p.310) 
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